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ABSTRACT 



This. final report describes activities and accomplishments 
of a 3-year project at California State University Chico (CSUC) to reengineer 
the 2- semester elementary accounting course. The new model emphasized, first, 
shifting from the traditional view of the preparer of accounting information 
to that of the user; Second, forcing the student to adopt an active learning 
mode; and, third, developing problem-solving, interpersonal, and computer 
skills. During the 3-year period of the grant, approximately 2,700 students 
were exposed to the new curriculum at CSUC. Assessment data indicate that 
significant shifts in student attitudes occurred in the desired directions. 
Dissemination initiatives have resulted in seven schools committing to 
adapting the new curriculum to their institutional settings. Following an 
executive summary and a project overview, individual sections of the report 
describe the project's purpose, its background and origins, key elements and 
major features of the reengineered curriculum, project results, and a 
summary. Extensive appendices include sample serial cases, pre- and post- test 
attitude surveys, sample final exams, results of student exit interviews and 
questionnaires, and two papers about the project: "Re-engineering Elementary 

Accounting Education A Statement of Course Objectives and Subobjectives" 
(Curtis L. DeBerg and Richard B. Lea) , and "Bridging Principles and 
Intermediate Accounting Using Electronic Spreadsheets" (Curtis L. DeBerg) . 
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Project Summary 



This project involves a comprehensive reengineering of elementary accounting which: i) 
shifts from the traditional view of the preparer of accounting information to that of the 
user, ii) forces the student to adopt an active learning mode; and iii) emphasizes 
development of problem-solving, interpersonal, and computer skills. These changes 
parallel recommendations of the Accounting Education Change Commission for the first 
courses in accounting. Assessment data indicate that significant shifts in student attitudes 
have occurred in desired directions. Dissemination initiatives have resulted in seven 
schools committing to adapting the new curriculum to their institutional settings during 
the next two years (1995-97). 
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I - Executive Summary 



Project Title: Reengineering Elementary Accounting 



Richard B. Lea and Curtis DeBerg, CoDirectors 
Department of Accounting and MIS 
California State University, Chico 
Chico, CA 95929 
Telephone: (916) 898-6464 



Introduction 



This Executive Summary briefly describes the major findings that are detailed in each of 
the remaining sections of the report. 

II - Project Overview 

This project involves a comprehensive reengineering of elementary accounting The 
overarching goal driving the redesign effort was the following: 

To provide students with an understanding of the uses and limitations of 
accounting information in economic decision-making in a variety of business 
and organizational contexts. 

Five specific goals provided the framework for defining projects and carrying out tasks 
during the three-year grant period The five goals are as follows: 

1 . Identify a set of overall objectives and subobjectives for the elementary 
accounting course (two-semester sequence) 

2. Design outcome assessment instruments to determine if objectives and 
subobjectives are being met 

3. Develop instructional materials to meet the objectives and subobjectives 

4. Revise our means of delivering the new materials 

5. Disseminate the results to other community colleges and universities 

As shown in Section II of the report, the project successfully achieved all five goals 

111 - Purpose 

The above goals were originally proposed as a way of attacking the following problem: 

The traditional view of elementary accounting - as the first course for 
accounting majors - focuses on preparation of accounting information. Yet, 
most students who enroll in elementary accounting will not become accounting 
majors. Hence, how should the elementary accounting course (two-semester 
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sequence) be reengineered to satisfy the needs of its primary audience - adults 
who will be future users of accounting information in a variety of decision- 
making contexts? 

As the project team carried out various tasks designed to satisfy the above goals, it 
encountered the following significant problems that required special attention: 

• Inadequate attention to marketing (communication) 

• Inadequate attention to faculty development 

• Lack of understanding of students’ beliefs regarding “active learning” 

• Students’ lack of computer skills 

• Transitional problems for accounting majors moving to intermediate accounting 

• Difficulties in assessing outcomes 

• Difficulties in achieving continuous improvement of instructional materials 

• Difficulties in managing the grading load. 

The project team adopted a variety of solution approaches for dealing with these 
problems, which are described in Section III of the report. 

IV - Background and Origins 

Significant characteristics of the university, college of business, and elementary accounting 
courses that provided the setting for the reengineering effort are the following: 

• University - residential campus of approximately 14,000 students 

• College of business - approximately 1900 undergraduate and 60 graduate (masters 
degree) students pursuing majors in the traditional areas of accounting, finance, etc. 

• Elementary accounting: 

• Approximately 700 students per semester - roughly equally divided between 
AC -15 and AC 16 - in class sizes of approximately 35 students 

• Only 10 percent of the students enrolled in elementary accounting generally 
plan to become accounting majors. 

The curriculum in place prior to the reengineering effort was traditional in both content 
(emphasis on preparation of accounting information) and delivery approach (emphasis on 
the lecture format). 



V - Project Description 

The project team’s reengineering strategy involved the following key elements: 

• Start from scratch, - The new curriculum was designed starting with a blank 
piece of paper. 

• Innovate. - The team purposely set out to be innovative and to take risks. 
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• Articulate objectives, - It was agreed that the new curriculum would flow 
from an agreed upon set of course objectives and subobjectives. 

• Create individual modules, - Individual team members created specific 
modules. 

• Empower the team - It was agreed that the curriculum was owned by the 
team, not by individual faculty members. 

• Commit - Team members agreed to meet weekly to review progress and to 
make curricula decisions. 

Major features of the new curriculum that flowed from this strategy are as follows: 

• User Orientation - Accounting knowledge is addressed from the view of the 
user/decision-maker rather than from the perspective of the preparer of 
accounting information. 

• Problem-solving skills - To enhance a student’s problem solving skills, many 
of the individual and group assignments have a range of defensible solutions. 

• Interpersonal Skills - Students are constantly placed in the active learning 
mode. 

• Computer Skills - Students are required to prepare all homework solutions 
using a computer. 

• Serial Cases - Many assignments involve a sequence of decisions related to a 
single company as it moves through time. 

• Simulation - In order to acquaint students with the real production processes 
that underlie accounting information, a manufacturing simulation was created 
involving assembly line activities for the production of automobiles using 
LEGO r blocks. 

Each of these features is described further in Section V of the report 

VI - Project Results 

Based on the findings of multiple assessment methods and multiple measures, the 
reengineered curriculum has resulted in the following major outcomes as reported by 
students: 

• Active learning - Various aspects of the active learning mode are working, 
including daily advance preparation (individual homework assignments), 
frequent instructor questions, in-class group work, and oral presentations. 

• Group activity - Collaborative learning activities are increasingly accepted by 
students. 

• Instructional materials and techniques - New materials and techniques that 
are working include the use of mentors, integration of computers, use of 
unstructured problems, use of serial cases, adoption of analysis/essay exams, 
student course outline (SCO) and related overheads, and various individual and 
group assignments. 
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These same assessment methods also identified areas of the new curriculum that were not 
working and therefore required adjustments during the course of the three-year grant. 
Major adjustment areas are described in Section VI, as well as other details of 
assessment. 



VII - Summary and Conclusions 



Section VII of the report briefly discusses some overall conclusions regarding the three- 
year reengineering project that address the following areas: 

• Student learning - The CSUC faculty involved in teaching elementary 
accounting and students taking the new curriculum increasingly have 
recognized the merits of the active learning mode. 

• Curriculum development - The project team found the reengineering effort 
to be both extremely time consuming and intellectually challenging. Team 
members also became convinced of the need to view curriculum development 
as an ongoing activity involving continuous improvement that should involve 
extensive faculty collaboration. 

• Assessment - Although traditional experimental design approaches to 
assessment were used during the project, the project team found that various 
face-to-face discussions with students provided the most insight as to what 
aspects of the new curriculum were working or not working. 

VIII - Appendix 

The appendix contains various supplemental materials as part of this report that are 
detailed in the separate table of contents provided at the beginning of the appendix. 
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II -Project Overview 



This section provides an overview of major milestones and outcomes of the three-year 
grant project. The motivation for this project arose in the late 1980’s and early 1990’s 
when accounting educators and practitioners alike began to voice strong criticisms of 
accounting education as it was currently taking place in universities across the United 
States. 1 Of particular concern was the first-year, introductory accounting sequence of 
courses. Those courses were criticized as being excessively “preparer” oriented, with too 
much emphasis on bookkeeping skills involved in the accounting record-keeping cycle and 
with too little attention given to the uses and limitations of accounting information for 
decision-making purposes. Additionally, introductory accounting was faulted for relying 
too heavily on the traditional lecture teaching mode which allows students to remain 
relatively passive participants in the learning process. 2 

Stimulated by these expressed concerns of practitioners and educators, the accounting 
faculty at CSUC began to meet as a team during the summer of 1990 to discuss 
accounting curricula redesign options. Those meetings led to a series of grant proposals 
that eventually culminated in acceptance by FIPSE of the team’s proposal to completely 
reengineer the college’s two elementary undergraduate accounting courses. 

The overarching goal driving the redesign effort has been the following: 

To provide students with an understanding of the uses and limitations of 
accounting information in economic decision-making in a variety of business 
and organizational contexts. 

The reegineering effort focused on drastically reducing the time and attention devoted to 
the preparation of accounting information and on significantly increasing student 
involvement in the uses of accounting information. Additionally, the teaching process was 
completely redesigned to encourage students to become active participants in the learning 
process. These changes parallel the recommendations of the Accounting Education 
Change commission for the first courses in accounting. 3 

Specific Goals Set Forth in the Grant 



1 American Accounting Association, Committee on the Future Structure, Content, and Scope of 
Accounting Education, “Future Accounting Education . Preparing for the Expanded Profession,” Issues in 
Accounting Education (Spring, 1986), pp. 168-195; Arthur Andersen, Arthur Young, Coopers & Lybrand. 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells, Ernst & Whinney, Peat Marwick Main & Co., Price Waterhouse, and Touche 
Ross, Perspectives on Education: Capabilities for Success in the Accounting Profession (April, 1989); 
Accounting Education Change Commission, “Objectives of Education for Accountants: Position 
Statement Number One,” Issues in Accounting Education. (Fall, 1990), pp. 307-3 12. 

2 Accounting Education Change Commission, “The First Course in Accounting: Position Statement 
Number Two.” Issues in Accounting Education (Fall. 1992), pp.249-253. 

3 Accounting Education Change Commission, “The First Course in Accounting: Position Statement 
Number Two.” Issues in Accounting Education (Fall. 1992), pp.249-253. 
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The above overall goal provided direction for the development of a set of five specific 
project goals that were enumerated in the grant proposal. These five goals, which have 
provided the framework for defining projects and carrying out tasks during the three-year 
grant period, are as follows: 

1 . Identify a set of overall objectives and subobjectives for the elementary 
accounting course (two-semester sequence) 

2. Design outcome assessment instruments to determine if objectives and 
subobjectives are being met 

3. Develop instructional materials to meet the objectives and subobjectives 

4. Revise our means of delivering the new materials 

5. Disseminate the results to other community colleges and universities. 

Major Project Milestones and Outcomes 

During the three year period of the grant, approximately 2700 students have been 
exposed to the new curriculum at CSUC. Table II. 1 presents a capsule summary 
(arranged by the project goals #1 - #5 listed above) of major milestones and outcomes 
achieved during the three-year project. The table entries indicate that all five project 
goals have been achieved. Also, and highly significant from FEPSE’s perspective, the 
project has culminated in a major dissemination initiative (funded by FEPSE) involving 
six other adapting institutions. In short, the new instructional materials developed by 
the CSUC faculty have passed a major test of “external” validity, involving a 
commitment by six adapting schools to intensively test the materials over the next two- 
year period. 
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Table JL1 



Project Summary 
Milestones/Outcomes 
August 1, 1992 - August 31, 1995 



Date Description of Milestone/Outcome 

Goal #1: Course objectives and subobiectives 



Oct. 1992 



Jan. 1993 

Jan. 1993 - 
Aug. 1995 



Project CoDirectors (Lea and DeBerg) complete a white paper entitled: “A Statement 
of Course Objectives and Subobjectives” (see the Appendix) for faculty review. 

Accounting faculty formally approve the objectives outlined in the white paper. 

The two-semester course objectives are translated into more detailed module 
objectives, handout objectives, and group assignment objectives as the new 
instructional materials are developed and refined (see Goal #3, below). 



Goal #2: Assessment instruments 



Aug. 1992 An initial assessment instrument involving an attitudes survey is completed and 
administered to all elementary accounting students (AC 15 and AC 16) at the 
beginning of the Fall Semester, 1992 (pretest). Pretests are continued for the 
remaining five semesters of the grant. 

Dec. 1992 An initial assessment instrument involving accounting knowledge (multiple choice 
questions) is completed and administered to elementary accounting students (AC 15 
and AC 16) at the end of the Fall Semester, 1992 as a posttest and thereafter each 
semester as a pretest and posttest. (The knowledge test is discontinued at the 
beginning of the Spring Semester, 1994 - see discussion of assessment in Section VI). 

The attitudes survey (in modified form) is administered at the end of the Fall 
Semester, 1992 (posttest). Posttests are continued for the remaining five semesters of 
the grant. 

May 1993 A common final exam is introduced in AC 15 to assess accounting knowledge 

(posttest). (The same approach is introduced in AC 16 in the following semester.) 
These common finals (slightly changed from semester to semester) are used to assess 
knowledge acquisition for the remainder of the grant. 



Dec. 1993 Exit interviews, focus groups, and formative exit questionnaires are designed and 

administered to assess student reactions to specific detailed aspects of each course. 
These “exit” assessments are continued for the remainder of the grant. 

Goal #3: New instructional materials 

Jan. 1993 New instructional materials for the first course in elementary accounting (AC 15) are 

completed and introduced in the Spring Semester, 1993. These materials are 
significantly revised each semester for the duration of the grant based on semester-by- 
semester feedback from students and faculty. 
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Sept. 1993 


New instructional materials for the second course in elementary accounting (AC 16) 
are completed and introduced in the Fall Semester, 1993. These materials are 
significantly revised each semester for the duration of the grant based on semester-by- 
semester feedback from students and faculty. 



Goal #4: Delivery of new materials 



Fall, 1992 


The project team establishes a capability for desk top publishing of the new 
instructional materials through purchase of equipment (Gateway 2000 - 486) and 
software (e.g., FrameMaker, Excel, PowerPoint) and through training of personnel in 
the use of this technology. 


Spring, 1993 


The new instructional materials are desk-top published, including student handout 
assignments (student purchase), schedules, syllabi, solutions, teaching notes, and 
overheads. 


May, 1995 


The Accounting Department contracts with Simon & Schuster to custom publish the 
new instructional materials for both courses, which involves custom texts, student 
workbooks, and instructor’s manuals. 


Sept. 1995 


Simon & Schuster completes the first printing of the custom published materials and 
makes items available to bookstores at CSUC and other “adapting” schools -see 
below. 



Goal #5: Dissemination 



Mar. 1993 


CSUC co-hosts a community college colloquium (Napa Conference) and makes a 
presentation of the new curriculum. 


April 1993 


The white paper “A Statement of Course Objectives and Subobjectives” (see Goal 
#1, above) is presented at meetings of the Western Decision Sciences and Western 
Regional AAA. 


Sept. 1993 


The new curriculum is presented to the California Society of CPAs Committee on 
Accounting Education. 


Feb. 1994 


A ten minute promotional video entitled “Innovative First Year Accounting 
Curriculum” is completed and used in AC 15 And AC 16 and also sent to schools 
inquiring about the new curriculum. 


Mar. 1994 


The new curriculum is presented in a major workshop at the Napa Conference, 
attended by 54 instructors representing 32 community colleges and 6 universities. 
Instructors received over 100 pages of the new instructional materials for advance 
preparation purposes. 


Mar. 1994 


Schools requesting review copies are sent complete sets of materials for AC 15 (15 
schools) and AC 16 (13 schools). 


May 1994 


Project team members present the new curriculum at the AAA Western Regional 
meeting. 


July 1994 


Ft. Lewis College (Durango, Colorado) becomes a pilot test site for a one-year test 
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(Fall ‘94 and Spring ‘95) of the new instructional materials. This school subsequently 
becomes an “adapting” school - see below. 



Sept. 1994 The project team posts a detailed description of the new curriculum to an accounting 
bulletin board on the internet, which triggers numerous inquiries and follow-up 
mailings of packages of materials. 

Spring 1995 Serious negotiations begin with schools that have expressed an interest in joining 
with CSUC as “adapting” schools in a dissemination grant proposal to FEPSE. 



May 1995 Six schools formally commit to becoming ’’adapting” schools and are included in 

CSUC’s dissemination grant proposal filed with FEPSE. The six schools are: 

Castleton State College (VT), Fort I^ewis College (CO), Nassau Community College 
(NY), Sonoma State University (CA), St. Mary’s University (TX), and Weber State 
College (UT). Additionally, Towson State University (MD) decides to adapt the 
materials without grant support. 

Aug. 1995 CSUC hosts a two-day workshop for the six “adapting” schools in preparation for the 
dissemination grant project. 



Aug. 1995 CSUC is notified by FEPSE of acceptance of its dissemination grant for the two-year 
period October 1995 - September 1997. 



Summary 

This section has provided an overview of the major milestones and outcomes of the 
project. This overview indicates that the five goals contained in CSUC’s grant 
proposal have been achieved. Remaining sections of this report will provide a more 
detailed discussion of the various initiatives undertaken during the course of the grant 
and the outcomes of those initiatives. 
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HI- Purpose 



This section examines in more detail the nature of the “problem” that was addressed 
during the course of this project. As indicated in Section II, a well-defined set of five 
project goals (see above) was articulated in the original proposal to FIPSE. Those five 
goals provided a framework for defining projects and carrying out tasks during the entire 
project. Moreover, those goals were originally proposed as a way of attacking the 
following problem: 

The traditional view of elementary accounting - as the first course for 
accounting majors - focuses on preparation of accounting information. 
Yet, most students who enroll in elementary accounting will not become 
accounting majors. Hence, how should the elementary accounting 
course (two-semester sequence) be reengineered to satisfy the needs of 
its primary audience - adults who will be future users of accounting 
information in a variety of decision-making contexts? 

The project team’s approach for “solving” this problem may be characterized by the step- 
by-step sequence set forth in Table III. 1, below. 
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Table m.l 

Steps Involved in Reengineering Elementary Accounting 
-Initial Conceptualization- 

1- Develop a set of overall objectives for the course (two-semester sequence) that 
address the following areas: 

• Knowledge acquisition 

• Skill development 

2- Flesh out the objectives in (1) by developing a related set of detailed 
subobjectives and topics 

3- Create (design) a set of instructional modules (for each semester) that meet the 
objectives/subobjectives and provide a coherent delivery of identified topics 

4- Deliver (implement) the new instructional materials 

5- Assess outcomes 

6- Modify course design in light of assessment findings 

7- Deliver the revised instructional materials and repeat steps 5-7 in an iterative 
sequence 



As the project team proceeded in this step-by-step approach, several unanticipated 
problems arose that are briefly described in the following paragraphs. 

Problem #1 - Inadequate Attention to Marketing (Communication) 

At several points during the three-year grant, particularly during the first year, the project 
team ran into considerable resistance from “stakeholders,” primarily due to stakeholders’ 
lack of understanding of what the project was attempting to accomplish. 

• Students - Initial reactions of many students were quite negative. They were 
not prepared for a classroom setting that placed considerable emphasis on the 
active learning mode (e g., frequent questions from the instructor, numerous 
group assignments, oral presentation requirements, etc ). Nor were they 
prepared for “discovery learning,” which, among other things, forced them to 
view the textbook as just one of several “resources” that could be consulted in 
addressing assignments. Nor did they feel comfortable with the notion that 
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certain assignments did not have one right answer, but instead had a range of 
defensible solutions. 

• Other (non-team) instructors (both within and outside the accounting 
area) - Early on, the project team presented to the entire college faculty its 
statement of course objectives in a white paper. Based on feedback from the 
faculty, the draft was modified and eventually ratified by the accounting 
faculty. This same review process was not followed, however, in dealing with 
the first cut of the newly created instructional materials (step #3 in Table III. 1, 
above). Instead, the new materials went directly into the classroom after 
intensive review by the project team. This approach was purposely taken in 
order to speed up the process of classroom testing. However, it received 
considerable negative reaction from many faculty members who are 
accustomed to having all new curricula ratified at both the department and 
college levels before implementation and testing in the classroom. 

Solution to Problem #1 - The project team addressed these initial “marketing” failures 
by doing the following: 

• Students - The project team created a ten-minute promotional video that: i) 
explained the basic rationale for reengineering elementary accounting; ii) 
described the course objectives; iii) showed actual activities taking place in the 
classroom; and iv) provided student testimonials about the “good” things that 
were happening to them in the reengineered classes. The video message 
(which is shown on the first day of class) is now reinforced with explanatory 
materials contained in the syllabus and student workbook. In addition, on the 
first day of class, instructors now highlight many of the messages provided in 
the video and instructional materials. 

• Faculty - The project team partially alleviated faculty concerns by: i) 
providing other departments with complete sets of the instructional materials; 
and ii) meeting with selected faculty. However, in order to keep the 
instructional materials moving iteratively through a semester-by-semester set of 
tests and improvements (see step #7 in Table III. 1, above), the project team 
resisted attempts by other faculty to bring the new curriculum within the 
college’s formal review channels. The project team not only feared that such a 
move would drastically reduce the potential for results within the three-year 
time frame of the grant, but also believed that the college’s existing curriculum 
review process is inconsistent with the notions of “experimentation” and 
“continuous improvement.” 

In sum, an important step was missing in the team’s original formulation shown in 
Table III. 1, namely, a “marketing/communication” step should have been included 
between steps 2 and 3, between steps 3 and 4 (and between steps 5 and 6 - see further 
below). 

Problem #2 - Inadequate attention to faculty development 
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The new curriculum drastically alters the role of the instructor both in and outside the 
classroom. Within the classroom, the instructor is expected to call on students (by name) 
frequently during “interactive” lecture sessions, which requires skills in use of the 
“Socratic” method. The instructor also must assist student teams as they work on their in- 
class group assignments, which requires “coaching/facilitator” skills. The instructor is also 
expected to take a more active role in providing useful feedback to students regarding 
their writing and oral communication skills, which also requires additional 
“coaching/facilitator” skills. Early on in the project, it became clear to the project team 
that all of the instructors who would be teaching the new materials would need some 
degree of professional development in the above skill areas. 

Solution to Problem #2 - The following initiatives were undertaken to address 
professional development needs: 

• Workshop - Prior to introducing the new curriculum, the project team 
arranged with a group of faculty (within and outside the college) that had 
specialized skills in cooperative learning to conduct a workshop on the use of 
those techniques in elementary accounting. 

• Weekly meetings - During the three-year period of the grant, the instructors 
teaching AC 15 and AC 16 met weekly (separate meetings for each course) to 
discuss content, pedagogy, and other matters. These meetings provided a 
major vehicle for sharing of ideas regarding how best to implement new 
instructional delivery methods. 

Although these initiatives provided a partial solution to the faculty development 
problem, much more needs to be done. Indeed, in terms of our initial 
conceptualization - see Table III. 1 above - major “doses” of professional development 
should have been included between steps 2 and 3, between steps 3 and 4, and as part 
of the iterative sequence described by steps 5 through 7. Note, however, that even 
though additional professional development were to be pursued, the project team has 
found that some faculty may simply be unsuited for managing an active, group- 
centered, decision-oriented learning environment. Success appears to be heavily 
instructor-dependent. 

Problem #3 - Lack of understanding of students’ beliefs regarding “active learning” 

The new elementary accounting courses attempt to place students in the “active” learning 
mode. Some students have resisted this change. As pointed out above, their resistance 
was partially attributable to shortcomings in our “marketing” approach (see Problem #1, 
above). Our assessment results, however, indicate a more fundamental problem is also 
involved here. Many students have provided feedback indicating that they believe that they 
are “paying” the instructor to teach. By this they mean that they expect to receive high 
quality lectures. In short, these students believe that they are getting their money’s worth 
to the extent that the instructor does a good job of lecturing. These students would appear 
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to be accepting very little responsibility for their own learning. They seem to view their 
learning as equated to the professor’s lecturing ability rather than to their own active 
engagement with the subject matter. 

At the commencement of this grant, the project team did not have a good understanding 
of students’ beliefs with respect to teaching vs. learning. Moreover, the project team itself 
was (and continues to be) somewhat divided in its views on this matter. 

Solution to Problem #3 - Thus far, the project team has addressed this problem in two 
ways. First, instructors announce on the first day of class that success in the course 
depends on the student’s willingness to adopt an active learning mode. To this end, an 
“announcement” has been inserted in the course syllabus (see Table III. 2, below), which 
is discussed by the instructor at the first class meeting and brought up again and again 
during the semester. Second, the student workbook now contains a section on “careers in 
accounting,” which, among other things, points out that prospective employers are 
looking for students who have the ability to learn independently (i.e., have “learned how to 
learn”). Employers seek students who take responsibility for their (lifelong) learning. In 
short, the message to students is those who are willing to sit back and passively wait to be 
taught will find themselves at a disadvantage in future employment markets. 

These initiatives, at best, have persuaded some students to change their attitudes about 
learning. Viewed within the context of the entire undergraduate curriculum, it is obvious 
that one or two courses alone cannot be expected to have much impact on student beliefs 
regarding their responsibilities for learning. However, the project team’s perception is that 
many other departments and colleges within CSUC are gradually moving towards the 
active learning mode, which should have a positive impact on students attending our 
elementary accounting courses. 4 




4 For example, the university recently established the Center for Learning and Teaching (CELT), which, 
among other things, is dedicated to developing campuswide programs to enhance student learning. Also, a 
major initiative is currently underway involving a rethinking of the university’s general education 
requirements which , among other things, recommends greater emphasis on active learning. 
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Table DI.2 



Announcement to Students 
Regarding the Active Learning Mode 



How To Succeed In This Course 

To do well in this course, a student must commit to becoming an "active learner" at each class session. 
This requires that you come to class regularly and be well prepared to discuss assigned readings and 
individual homework assignments. The student must actively contribute to small-group and full-group 
discussions of assigned materials. A strong effort at individual and group assignments and discussions, 
which accounts for approximately 45% (including 20 bonus points) of your grade, will provide you with a 
solid foundation of knowledge for taking the two examinations. 

Note that the "active learning" mode will frequently require you to search through information contained 
in Handouts, text, and the Student Count Outline This "discovery learning" process is purposely 
introduced in elementary accounting to provide greater realism as to how financial problems are actually 
addressed in the real world. 



Problem #4 - Students’ lack of computer skills 

One of the skill development areas explicitly addressed in the statement of course 
objectives deals with computer skills. The objective is to: 

Assist students in becoming more adept in the use of computers by engaging 
them in frequent computer applications in business, accounting, and economic 
decision-making activities 5 

In line with this objective, numerous homework assignments have been created that 
require students to use a computer spreadsheet in preparing a solution. During the first 
semester in which we used the new instructional materials, we found that students lacked 
basic computer application skills that would allow them to successfully complete the 
computer spreadsheet homework assignments. 

Solution to Problem #4 - Ideally, the university would require students to become 
computer literate very early on in their undergraduate programs . 6 Since such a 



5 Lea, R. B., and C. L. DeBerg, “Reengineering Elementary Accounting Education: A Statement of 

Course Objectives and Subobjectives,” Working Paper, October, 1992, p.5. (See the Appendix.) 
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